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Memorabilia. 


(CHINA has bestowed two great gifts on 

European civilization—a beverage and 
a philosophy, and only one of them has been 
fully appreciated. In return Great Britain 
forced upon China the evil of a narcotic. 
Which things are an allegory. 

“Do without opium,” George Eliot has 
counselled us, metaphorically, and that is 
exactly what Chinese philosophy has done: 
it has done without opium. It is cheerful 
and not inebriating. 

It follows that a Chinese scholar, Dr. Fan 
Tseng-Chung, writing on ‘Dr. Johnson and 
Chinese Culture’ (The China Society, -Lon- 
don, 1945) will write with sobriety. He 
recognizes that Johnson did not accept the 
philosophy with the unreserve (indeed, im- 
moderation) with which he accepted the 
beverage. 


I do not assert that Johnson was an apostle of 
Chinese culture, which certainly he was not... 
Johnson himself would never have admitted that he 
had derived any of his political and moral ideas 
from a strange and remote country... But is it 
too much to say that from Du Haldes ‘ Description 
of China’ Johnson derived two emotions: satis- 
faction and surprise?—satisfaction with the philo- 
sophy of inspired common sense of which he was 
an eminent exponent, and surprise at the remark- 
able achievement of the Chinese people. 


Here is Johnson to speak as he does speak 
when he has allowed his tea to get cold: 


I am far from desiring to be numbered among 
exaggerators of Chinese excellence. I consider 

Mm as great, or wise, only in comparison with 
the nations that surround them; and have no inten- 
tion to place them in competition either with the 
antients, or with the moderns of this part of the 
World; yet they must be allowed to claim our 
Notice as a distinct and very singular race of men: 


arts, without the assistance of example. 


But now listen to him “ whose kettle has 
scarcely time to cool”: 


A man will find a calm, peaceful satisfaction, 
when he reads the Moral Precepts, and wise In- 
structions of the Chinese Sages; he will find that 
virtue is in every Place the same, and will look 
with new Contempt on those wild Reasoners, who 
affirm that Morality is merely Ideal, and that the 
Distinctions between Good and Ill are wholly 
chimerical. 

But he will enjoy all the Pleasure that Novelty 
can afford, when he becomes acquainted with the 
Chinese Government and Constitution; he will be 
amazed to find that there is a Country where 
Nobility and Knowledge are the same, where Men 
advance in Rank as they advance in Learning, and 
Promotion is the Effect of virtuous Industry, where 
no Man thinks Ignorance a Mark of Greatness, or 
Laziness the Privilege of high Birth. 

And now let us have the Chinese student 
of English literature enjoying the Great 
Cham. He quotes Johnson on the feasi- 
bility of Boswell’s visiting the Wall of China: 

Sir (he said) by doing so, you would do what 
would be of importance in raising your children to 
eminence. There would be a lustre reffected upon 
them from your spirit and curiosity. They would 
be at all times regarded as the children of a man 
who had gone to view the wall of China. I am 
serious, Sir. 

Dr. Fan comments: “ Here we have the 
Johnsonian conversation at its best, half 
playful, half serious, and characteristic of his 
whimsical] mind.” 

But this Confucian will allow “ the John- 
sonian conversation at its best” to excuse 
Johnson even when he chose to maintain 
against his own better judgement that the 
Chinese, along with all “ East-Indians ” were 
barbarians. 

Of the four essentials of good conversation, as 
he tells Boswell, the last and the most important 
is “‘a resolution that is not to be overcome by 
failures.” How often he took the wrong side of an 
argument and defended it triumphantly with all the 
sophistry of which he was capable! And he was 
most delightful, because he was most free from 
malice, although the argument he maintained was 
but “a splendid perversion of the truth.” 

“In sickness, in languor give us a strain 
of poetry or a profound sentence, and we 
are refreshed,” says Emerson. Give us a 
sentence of Johnson’s and we are refreshed 
by its common-sense, or exhilarated with its 
impudent unreason, or sobered by its depth, 
and (always) educated by its precision. 
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Literary and Historical 


Notes. 


DUELLING IN THE XVIII CENTURY. 
{See ante p. 31.) 


MB. Urban, in 1750, developed the curious 

theory in hiscolumns that duelsweremore 
frequent after a bad peace. He has to go 
back to the Peace of Utrecht (1713) for his 
example, and he tells us of five “ Derby 
Captains” named respectively McManus, 
McNeal, Hardiman, Scroggs, and Marriott, 
who provoked so many duels that they be- 
came the terrors of the town. The first 
three fought once too often, and the remain- 
ing two were egged on by their friends—the 
word is Mr. Urban’s—into a duel in which 
they obligingly killed one another to the 
general relief of the community. 

We now come to a duel which, if we may 
judge from the many contemporary 
accounts, created an enormous sensation in 
1765. A dinner of the Nottinghamshire 
Club was being held at the Star and Garter 
Tavern, Pall Mall, among those present 
being William, Lord Byron, and his cousin, a 
Mr. Chaworth. As might be expected when 
country gentlemen are gathered together, the 
subject of game-preserving was discussed. 
Byron introduced a jarring note into the 
general unanimity by declaring that it was 
a delusion; he never troubled about his game, 
and his coverts were always well stocked. 
Heresy of this kind was more than Chaworth 
could bear; in his indignation he made the 
tactless observation that Sir Charles Sedley’s 
land and his own marched with Byron’s, and 
if the shooting was good on Byron’s estate, 
it was due to the efforts of his neighbours. 
Other men at the table thought that the 
remark verged on indiscretion, but they 
believed at the time that Byron had taken 
no notice of it. 

However, when the waiter was collecting 
the bills, Chaworth left the room and was 
followed some time afterwards by Byron. 
The two men met on the stairs, but what 
passed between them was never disclosed. 
The next thing we have is the evidence of 
a waiter, who said the gentlemen asked him 
to show them an empty room; this he did, 
putting what he described as “a poor little 
tallow candle” on the table. Presently the 
bell rang, the waiter answered it; frightened 


at what he saw, he called the landlord, 
James Fynmore, who disarmed the comba- 
tants, but the mischief was done; Chaworth 
had been run through the body. He lip. 
gered for some days, and before he died he 
made a statement to his solicitor which the 
cautious lawyer at once reduced to writing, 
This alleged that while Chaworth’s blade was 
entangled in Byron’s clothing, the latter 
shortened his weapon and stabbed him delib. 
erately; on the other hand Byron’s story was 
that Chaworth made a pass at him before 
he had got his own sword clear of the scab- 
bard, that the blade grazed his body, and 
that, feeling that his cousin intended mis- 
chief, he riposted with the effect detailed 
above. The trial had the customary result; 
the House of Lords found Byron guilty of 
manslaughter, upon which he pleaded his 
clergy and was discharged, “ paying his 
fees ” says the report drily. 

The year 1769 saw many gentlemen en- 
gage in private battle. In May two unnamed 
men who had quarrelled at Vauxhall con- 
tinued the argument in Hyde Park, both 
being wounded; in August two marine offi- 
cers fought at Plymouth, afterwards coming 
arm-in-arm into the mess, where one of them 
fell dead, and in November two gentlemen 
met at the doors of Covent Garden Theatre 
where, calling to mind that words had passed 
between them a few days before, they 
decided to forego the pleasures of the play 
in favour of further discussion. They 
adjourned forthwith to a tavern where they 
asked for a room in which to settle their 
dispute, which ended in one combatant being 
so severely wounded that he was taken home 
without hope of recovery. In July of the 
same year the town was amused by the 
reports in circulation about a duel in Hyde 
Park said to have been fought between a 
Captain Douglas and a Rev. Mr. Green who 
enjoyed anything but a clerical reputation. 
Mr. Urban, who usually confines himself to 
bare facts, feels obliged to add the com- 
ment: “the wonderful part of it is, that the 
captain cannot be found, so ’tis supposed that 
the parson never fights a man but what he 
buries him.” 

In 1770 David Garrick Esq., and Mr. 
Baddeley—note the subtle distinction in the 
honorific—left the somewhat smoky lights 
of Drury Lane Theatre for the better illu- 
mination of Hyde Park. Their primary 
object was to settle a dispute, but no doubt 
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they also wished to prove to their public | 


ctors were men of the nicest honour. 
= mould have expected Garrick, at least, 
to come armed with Richard Ill’s great 
sword, so it is disappointing to learn that 
the two histrions condescended to the use 
of villainous saltpetre. Baddeley fired first 
and missed Garrick, upon which the great 
actor, we may be sure with a noble gesture, 
fired in the air, and the curtain fell upon a 
dramatic reconciliation. 
One autumn day in 1771 a major in the 
army had the bad taste to shoot over the 
coverts of a Yorkshire squire without first 
assuring himself that his presence would be 
welcome. Not unnaturally, the landowner 
rebuked the soldier, but in such caustic 
terms that the latter called upon him to 
answer for his words. They went further 
into the question in Hyde Park, where the 
officer proved that he was just as good a 
shot ata man armed with a pistol as he was 
at a rocketing pheasant. The discomfited 
magnate must have felt the result keenly, 
particularly as, though names are disguised 
from us by initials in the true eighteenth 
century manner, they must have been well- 
known to Society when the dispute took 
lace. 
: In the comedies of the eighteenth century, 
the characters always prefer the loss of 
“face” to the loss of life, but their absence 
of enthusiasm for the field of honour was 
not shared by at least one of their creators. 
This was Richard Brinsley Sheridan, who had 
been more fortunate than a Captain (or 
Major, for the accounts differ) Matthews in 
obtaining the affections of the beautiful Miss 
Linley, of Bath. Before retiring in dudgeon 
to London, Matthews expressed dissatisfac- 
tion in the curious way of inserting an adver- 
tiement in the Bath Chronicle, in which, 
using initials as was the fashion, he told its 
readers that “ Mr. S ... .” was a “ L(iar) 
and a S(coundrel).” The affront was too 
public to remain unnoticed; Sheridan fol- 
lowed Matthews to town, and sent him a 
challenge. In April 1772, the parties met 
in the inevitable Hyde Park, but the captain 
raised objections to the ground. Adjourn- 
ments were then made to various coffee- 
houses without better success, then there was 
a return to the Park, and at long last the 
combat came off at the Castel Tavern, where 
Sheridan controlled his Irish ,impetuosity 
sufficiently to remember the less academic 


practices he had learned from Angelo, dis- 
arming Matthews and forcing him to sign 
an apology which is still in existence. So 
far, the affair had been but a version of 
Sheridan’s own comedy of ‘ The Rivals,’ but 
the sequel just missed being a tragedy. 

A man who carried out correctly Angelo’s 
methods of disarming an opponent finished 
the “ parade ” by being in possession of both 
swords, the points of which he directed at 
the disarmed man. When this stage was 
reached in the April duel, there seems to 
have been some interference by the seconds, 
and in the momentary confusion Sheridan 
managed accidentally to break Matthews’ 
blade. To give up one’s sword was the sym- 
bol of defeat, but to have it broken by the 
victor was so ignominious that it is not sur- 
prising that the captain sought revenge. He 
challenged Sheridan again in June, and the 
second meeting between the men took place 
on the King’s Down, Bath. 

Matthews told his acquaintances after- 
wards that Sheridan was drunk when he 
came upon the ground; however that may 
be, it is certain that all Angelo’s precepts 
were forgotten; the combatants closed madly 
with one another and both fell to the ground 
in a hand-to-hand struggle, breaking both 
swords in the fall. Matthews, who was an 
older and stronger man than Sheridan, 
quickly got the upper hand; Sheridan had 
lost what remained of his sword, but Mat- 
thews recovered his, broken about a third of 
the way from the point, and with it he 
stabbed reveatedly at the helpless Sheridan, 
although the latter held up his right hand 
to show that he was unarmed. Here there 
should have been interference by the 
seconds, but Sheridan’s friend was inexperi- 
enced, and allowed himself to be overborne 
by his opposite number, who claimed that 
as both men were on the ground they were 
still in a position of equality. While they 
debated the point, Sheridan received five 
wounds with the jagged blade, after which 
the unchivalric Matthews pinned him to the 
ground by thrusting the point of one of the 
broken swords through part of his neck. 
After this, expressing himself satisfied that 
he had killed his enemy, he fled in a chaise 
and four which was in waiting. Sheridan 
had universal sympathy, but Matthews’ be- 
haviour was as universally condemned. 

In 1773 two private soldiers at Clonmel 
emulated their betters by fighting a deter- 
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mined duel. Scorning to use “ bodkins,” as 
Wycherley calls the small-sword, they fell to 
lustily with broadswords, only pausing when 
one had received twelve wounds and the 
other eight. But we may suppose that they 
recovered, for Donald McBane, that famous 
fighting-master erst of Marlborough’s armies, 
tells us that: 

The small-Sword hath great Odds on the Broad, 
for the small-Sword kills, and you may receive 
forty Cutts and not be disabled. 

After reading of so many duels fought in 
the semi-publicity of Hyde Park, it is a 
change to hear of one which took place else- 
where, for St. Pancras was chosen in 1774 
as the spot on which to adjust differences 
between a captain in Burgoyne’s Horse and 
an army surgeon. The doctor, wielding a 
small-sword in the place of his more usual 
lancet, practised phlebotomy with his accus- 
tomed skill; after a successful operation he 
applied field-dressings, and (says the report) 
attended his patient to his lodgings in Bond 
Street. 

Gentlemen who fancied that blindfolded 
Justice could not know what took place 
across the seas were undeceived by a trial 
which took place at the Old Bailey in 1775, 
when a Captain Roche was accused of hav- 
ing murdered a Captain Ferguson “ with a 
certain drawn sword, made of iron and 
steel, of the value of five shillings, against 
the Peace of Our Lord the King, his Crown 
and Dignity.” Roche and Ferguson were 
officers in the East India Company’s troops; 
when on their way out in the “ Vansittart ” 
Indiaman, Ferguson annoyed Roche persis- 
tently, with the result that Roche was so 
provoked that he determined to fight his 
persecutor as soon as the ship reached a port. 
He made no secret of his intention from 
other people on board the ship, and he even 
borrowed a sword from one of them, as he 
thought his own “not good enough.” At 
the Cape both men went ashore, they met, 
and drew upon one another. Two sailors 
who were interested spectators of the fight 
said that Ferguson drew first, and they 
added the curious technical detail that he 
parried with his cane held in his left hand 
in a manner of the old rapier-and-dagger 
men, a method which had been obsolete for 
over a hundred years. When Ferguson fell 
they lost interest in the affair, and went off 
to seek amusement elsewhere. 

Roche pleaded that as he had already been 


tried at the Cape and acquitted, he could 
not be put in peril again for the same offence 
but Mr. Baron Borland refused absolutely 
to recognise the competence of any foreign 
court whatever. The jury evidently sym- 
pathised with Roche, for it acquitted him. 

An encounter which is full of information 
about the manners of the time also took 
place in 1775. The combatants were two 
sergeants in the Foot Guards, Hunt and 
Smith—gentlemen by courtesy, if not, per- 
haps, by birth—who were on their way to 
duty at the Tower when they called at the 
Golden Lion in the Strand seeking refresh- 
ment. Hunt fell in with some other guests 
whom he joined in a game of hazard, but 
Smith kept on distracting his attention from 
the dice by asking him for pinches of snuff. 
Perhaps the luck was running against Hunt, 
for he became irritated with his comrade, 
telling him roundly that, if he had any 
manners, he would not keep on teazing him 
for snuff, but would give the waiter sixpence 
to go out and buy some for him. The very 
fact that the observation was true incensed 
Smith beyond endurance, and he demanded 
satisfaction which Hunt was quite ready to 
give, for he swore they should not go out of 
the house to decide it. 

J. D. AYLwarp, 
(To be concluded.) 


THE DIBELIUS EDITION OF 
‘THE COBLERS PROPHESIE.’ 


'HE earliest modern attempt to reprint 
exactly the 1592 quarto of ‘ The Coblers 
Prophesie’ was made by Wilhelm Dibelius 
who edited the play for the ‘Shakespeare 
Jahrbuch’ in 1897. He states that his 
reprint is based on a collation of four 
copies of the original quarto: two Bodleian 
copies, the BM, the Pepys, and the Ellesmere 
copies and adds that he has reprinted the 
original text as accurately as possible. “Nur 
die Eintheilung in Akte and Scenen habe ich 
beigefiigt, auch die Bezeichnung der Per- 
sonen (Ceres, Mercurie) die im Original oft 
nur angedeutet ist, ausgeschrieben. Die 
Orthographie ist, abgesehen von _ einigen 
Druckfehlern, die des Originals. Die Inter- 
punktion is modernisiert.”’! 


1 ‘The Cobbler’s Prophecy von Robert Wilson, 
Jahrbuch 
XXxiii, 


herausgegeben von Wilhelm Dibelius. 
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The deviations in the Dibelius edition 
from the original quarto are, however, more 
numerous and of greater magnitude than the 
editor's statement of his procedure would 
suggest. For example: (1) In it, all VV’s and 
y's are silently converted to W’s and w’s. 
(2) All catchwords are omitted. (3) There 
ig no consistent policy in the reproduction 
of stage directions. In general, the italic of 
the original is converted to black letter. Yet 
the proper names which in the quarto are 
printed in roman in otherwise italic stage 
directions appear also in roman in the Dibe- 
(4) Contracted forms (except 
(5) The spelling 
of all speakers’ names is normalized. More- 
over, these speakers’ names are placed in the 
(6) Occasion- 
ally the lower-case w’s which erroneously 
begin lines of verse in the original are 
Sometimes they are 
left uncorrected. (7) the Dibelius edition is 
not a line-for-line reprint of the original. In 
it the turn-overs of the quarto are always 
eliminated. (8) Often apostrophes are added 


lius reprint. 
&) are silently expanded. 


left margin outside the text. 


altered to capital W’s. 


Bly. 21. Picke two mens 
purses while they were 
striuing for a gnat 
22. And some that dwelt in 
streets were large and faire 

B2. 29. O Mas scholler. 


B3. 6. Why a souldier of 
desert 

B3, 14. A word with you Mas 
souldier. 

B4. 13. thousands 


Cl. 13. Wilt thou serue me, 
and doe as I will thee, and 
thou shalt not want. 

C3, 36. comfort man on earth, 

C4. 31. Tush 

D2v. 16. I pre thee come 
away, Gentlemen with 
thanks I take my leaue. 


to possessive nouns. (9) Several misprints 
(e.g., Dibelius changes the /irtle on B4v to 
little and the thon on B1 to thou.) in the 
quarto are silently corrected. Yet the cor- 
rection of others is noted. (10) The names 
of personifications are indiscriminately capi- 
talized or left uncapitalized. (11) Several 
faulty emendations are silently introduced, 
and, finally (12) there are miscellaneous 
deviations from the original quarto which 
are no doubt the result of careless trans- 
cription rather than of intentional alteration 
of the text, 

In spite of its manifest imperfections, 
most of them due to the editor’s failure to 
state clearly his editorial policy and to 
follow it consistently, the Dibelius edition is 
not without value. It is readily available, 
and it is convenient to use. It seems, there- 
fore, worth while to note its deviation from 
the quarto which seem to distort the inten- 
tions of Robert Wilson. 

In the following list, the quarto readings 
appear in the left-hand column; the 
Dibelius variants, in the right-hand column. 


= 165. Picke two mens purses, while they were large and | 
aire. 


[The two lines of the quarto are telescoped into one.] 


14. 24. O Mas, scholler. 
{The introduction of the comma after Mas is almost 
certainly unjustifiable. Subsequent use of the word in the 
quarto makes it impossible to doubt that it is here used 
as a diminutive of Master, not as an explective. ] 

15. 73. Why a souldier of a desert 


15. 81. A word with ye Mas, souldier. 
[See note on B2. 29.] 

17. 153. Dibelius notes: “ Original: tousands.” This note 
must be due to an error in transcription. The reading 
does not appear in any of the quartos collated for this 
study, yet three of them were used by Dibelius.2 

19. 3-4. Wilt thou serue me, and doe, as I will thee, and 
thou shalt not want. 


23. 134. comfort me on earth 

24, 45. rush 

28. 78. I pre thee come away, Gentlemen; with thanks 1 
take my leaue. 
[This reading is obviously erroneous. The soldier is 
saying farewell to the Herald and the Porter. It is Ralph 
alone whom he bids “ come away.”] 


. Five copies have been collated for this study: Dyce, Harvard, Pforzheimer, Huntingdon, and 
ger. 
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D2v. 29. some Abbie or a 
Munnerie 

‘D3. 6 What thinke ye as the 
Prouerb goes 

D4. 11. Six double vs there 
are [i.e., six w’s] 

D4. 20. Proue a good night 
Rauen Venus, 


Elv, 20. from mine eare 
E2. 8. lun away wid 


E4v. 7. but be vtterly 
E4v. 36. Venus, exilde, 


F2, 15-21. Stage direction is 
printed in very large roman 
type. 

Gl. 13. wauing/ waning 


Gl. 33. Which when 
Glv. 1. map of grief 


Gvl. 23, this glorious frame 


28. 9. some Abbieei or a Nunnerie 
| Dibelius notes the latter change. ] 
28. 18. What think, ye as the Prouerb goes 


30. 64. Six double as there are 


30. 73. Proue a good night, Rauen Venus. 
{Probably an erroneous emendation. The ‘OED’ 
records the frequent use of night raven from 725 until 
the nineteenth century. } 

33, 168. f[ro]m mine eare 

33. 186. run away with 
[Dibelius notes the changes. Wid, however is not neces- 
sarily an erroneous reading. ‘O.E.D.’ records it as a 
common sixteenth century spelling. | 

37. 11. hut be vtterly 

38. 40. Venus exilde. 
[Since Dibelius does not record catchwords and since he 
changes the comma at the end of E4v to a period, his 
text shows no trace of the break betwen E4v and Fl 
which is apparent in the quarto and which provides an 
important clue to the nature of the extant sheet F.]5 

40. 17. The stage direction is treated like any other. There 
is no note about the extraordinary and significant char- 
acter of the quarto typography. 

44, 35. waning 
[Dibelius does not note that the quartos show variant 
readings here. In the Pforzheimer. Huntington, and 
Harvard quartos, waning appears.] 

45. 54. [Which] when 

45. 56. mad of grief. 
[There is no need to emend. Cf. “ Thou map of honour, 
thou King Richard’s tomb,” ‘ Richard II,’ V. i, 12; “In 
thy face I see the map of honour, truth and loyalty,” ‘2 
Henry VI,’ III, i, 203.] 

45. 75. his glorious frame. 

IRENE MANN, 


WILSON’S ‘PENNY PLAIN, TWO 
PENCE COLOURED,’ 


E following index to illustrations in Wil- 

son’s ‘Penny Plain Two Pence Coloured,’ 
1932, was compiled by CHARLES D. WILLIAMS 
and presented by him to the Trustees of the 
British Museum. 

Bailey, J. & Co.—New plate of pantomime 
characters facing p. 81 (65 Gray’s Inn Lane, 
Holborn). 

Blake, William.—Drawings for West’s 
‘Broken Sword, after p. 42, and West's 
‘Bertram,’ after p. 44. 

Brett, E. J.—Characters in ‘ Mazeppa,’ 
facing p. 58. 


Burtenshaw, H.—Sold Green’s ‘Seven 
Wonders,’ facing p. 30, and ‘Secret Mine,’ 
after p. 36 (130 St. Martin’s Lane). 

Childs, George—Drawings for a scene 
after p. 52; for Hodgson scene after 52; for 
Hodgson ‘ Aladdin’ scene, after p. 52. 

Cruikshank, R.—Engraver of portrait of 
Lambro the Pirate, coloured by H. J. Webb, 
facing p. 104. 

Dyer, J.—Character 1 in ‘Pizarro, in 4 
plates (Dorset Crescent, Hoxton New Town), 
facing p. 94. 

Dyer Sen & Co.—Scene in ‘ Black-Eyed 
Susan,’ facing p. 96, Farley; portrayed in 
West’s ‘ Miller,’ p. 79. 


3 See my ‘A Political Cancel in ‘ The Coblers Prophesie,’” Transactions of the Bibliographical 


Society, September-December, 1942, 94-100. 
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Green.—Much used scenes, facing pp. 31 
and 32 pirated characters in ‘ Secret Mine’ 
(sold Burtenshaw), after p. 36. Character in 
‘Seven Wonders of the World’ (sold Burten- 
shaw and Perkins), facing p. 30. Waterloo 
tableau in 31. 

Hebberd, Mrs. Character 2 in ‘Julius 
Caesar,’ facing p. 35 (No. 2 Upper Charlton 
Street, Fitzroy Square). 

Hodgson.—George Childs scene, 17 Mar. 
1823 after p. 52. George Child’s ‘ Aladdin’ 
scene, after p. 52. Scene in ‘Chevy Chase,’ 
20 Oct. 1832, p. 51 Character 2 in ‘ Guy 
Fawkes’ (coloured), after p. 52. Character 
1 in ‘Maid and Magpie,’ in 3 plates and 
tableau, 6 scenes, after p. 52. Character in 
Romeo and Juliet, 16 Mar. 1823, after p. 
§2 (10 Newgate Street). 

Hodgson, Orlando.—Finale scene in 
‘Aladdin,’ 19 Jan. 1832, after p. 52. Scene 
in Giant Horse, after p. 52. 

Jameson, H. J—Characters in ‘Don Juan,’ 
in 2 plates, 6 Nov. 1811, Lyceum, after p. 52. 
Character 1 in ‘Heart of Midlothian,’ in 3 
plates, after p. 52. Character 3 in ‘ Miller,’ 4 
Dec. 1813, after p. 88. Character 1 in ‘ One 
O'Clock’ in 3 plates, 24 May 1811, after p. 
§2 (13 Duke’s Court, Bow Street, London). 

Johnson, W. S.—Portrait of Mr. Dry as 
Lambro. the Pirate, engraved by R. Cruik- 
shank and coloured by H. J. Webb (60 St. 
Martin’s Lane), facing p. 104. 

Layton, T.—Artist of West’s ‘ New Panto- 
mime Tricks,’ facing p. 48. 
in West’s ‘ Miller,’ p. 

Lloyd, R.—Character 4 in ‘Therese,’ 2 
Feb. 1829 (40 Gibson Street, near Coburg 
Theatre), facing p. 54. 

_ Lloyd (Skelt)—Character 1 in ‘ Therese,’ 
in eperecters, 4 scenes and 2 wings, facing 
p. 54. 

Marks, J. L.—Character 2 in ‘Life in 
London,’ in 9 plates (23 Russell Court, 
Drury Lane), facing p. 98. 

Park.—Portraits of Mr. Ducrow as the 
Greek Patriot and. . . . (sold by Skelt), fac- 
ing p. 106. 

Quick —Character 2 in ‘ Miller,’ in 2 plates 
(4 Duke’s Court, Paviors Alley, Union 
Street, Black Friars Road, etc.), facing 6 58. 

Pollock.—Orchestra strip, p. 13; Grindoff, 
p. 17; bandits carousing, p. 18; Ravina, p. 19; 
fairies dancing, p. 22; Sir Lilliput with drawn 
sword, p. 25; extreme hard favour of its 
heroines, p. 61; set pieces in ‘ Miller,’ p. 89; 


mill in peace, p. 90; title page ‘ Waterloo,’ p. 
97; photo shop, 73 Hoxton Street, after p. 72; 
photo B. Pollock, facing p. 74; photo stage 
set with Silver Palace, p. 83; cover with char- 
acters in ‘ Lord Darnley,’ facing p. 17; char- 
acters in ‘Corsican Brothers,’ p. 72. New 
and Improved Drop Scene, after p. 72. Scene 
in ‘ Waterloo,’ p. 74, character 1 in ‘ Sleeping 
Beauty’ (coloured), facing p. 76. Character 
6 in ‘ Miller’ (coloured), facing p. 76. Char- 
acter 1 in ‘Woodman’s Hut,’ facing p. 100, 
Characters 1 in ‘ Whittington’ (coloured), 
facing p. 103. 

Skelt.—Scene in ‘ Miller,’ facing p. 90. 
Scene in ‘ Mary the Maid of the Inn,’ after 
p. 56. Sold Park’s portrait of Ducrow and 
. +. facing p. 106. New Pantomime Char- 
acter, plate 4 (coloured by H. J. Webb). 

Skelt (late Lloyd)—Character 1 in 
‘Therese’, facing p. 54. 

Skelt, M. M.—Scene in ‘ Timour the Tar- 
tar, facing p. 54. Character in ‘ Little King 
Pippin,’ after p. 56. 

Skelt, M. and B.—Scene ‘ Der Freischutz,’ 
facing p. 54. 

Perkins, B—Sold Green’s ‘Seven Won- 
ders’ (40 Marshall Street, Carnaby Market), 
facing p. 30. 

Stokes.—Character 4 in ‘ Olympic Revels,’ 
20 Mar. 1832, after p .50. 

Webb.—Tightly breeched soldiery, p. 18; 
frontispiece of ‘Robin Hood, p. 64; his 
shop, 49 Old Street, St. Luke’s, from 
Dame Crump, p. 66; front page and words 
to ‘ Miller’ (address given 146 Old Street), p. 
84; Zingari in ‘ Miller,’ p. 87; cut out scene 
in ‘ Miller,’ p. 88; photo of shop at 124 Old 
Street, facing p. 71; Back Scene 1 in ‘ Miller’ 
(coloured by H. J. Webb, and drawn and 
engraved by W. Webb), frontispiece; new 
Stage Front, p. 21; Scene in ‘Jack and the 
Beanstalk,’ p. 62; Character 3 in ‘ Forest of 
Bondy,’ sold by J. Webb, 75 Brick Lane, St. 
Luke’s, and J. Wood, facing p. 66; Character 
1 in ‘Hunter of the Alps’ (last play 1880), 
coloured, facing p. 68; portrait of Mr. Dry 
as Lambro the Pirate, engraved by Cruik- 
shank and coloured by H. J. Webb, facing 
p. 104. New Pantomime Characters (Skelt), 
plate 4, coloured by H. J. Webb, facing p. 70. 

West.—Character 3 in ‘ Bertram,’ 15 June 
1824, after p. 44; Character 1 in ‘ Broken 
Sword,’ in 2 plates, 4 Nov. 1816. Theatre 
Royal, Covent Garden, after p. 42. 
Scene in ‘Coriolanus, 14 Dec. 1824, 
facing p. 46. Characters in ‘Council 
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of Ten,” 30 July 1811, Sadlers Wells, 
facing p. 30. Characters in ‘Lady of 
the Lake,’ 5 Aug. 1811 (13 Exeter Street), 
facing p. 28. Character in ‘ Macbeth,’ 3 
July 1811, facing p. 30. Character in 
‘Miller,’ 4 Feb. 1828, after p. 88. Character 
in ‘ Miller’ (Liston & Farley), p. 79. Scene 
in ‘ Miller,’ 3 July 1828, facing p. 87. Char- 
acter in ‘ Ruffian Boy,’ proof without letter- 
ing, facing p. 40. Characters 1 in the ‘Secret 
Mine,’ in 4 plates, Theatre Royal, C.G., 6 
May 1812, after p. 36 (from 57 Wych Street), 
miniature characters 1 and 2 in ‘ Waterloo’ 
in 6 plates, 8 May 1827, Davises Amphi- 
theatre, after p. 44. Character 2 in the 
‘Wild Boy of Bohemia,’ 27 Mar. 1827, Royal 
Olympic Theatre, after p. 44. New Panto- 
mime Tricks, No. 40, by Layton, 6 April 
1825, facing p. 48. His shop (13 Exeter 
Street), 21 Oct. 1813, p. 48. Pantomime 
Tricks, 14 July 1827, p. 49. 

Wood, J—Sold Webb’s ‘ Forest of Bondy’ 
(33 Holywell Street, Strand), facing p. 66. 


WADIMAR. 


SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF 
JOHN GIBSON LOCKHART 
TO JOHN WILSON CROKER. 


(See ante pp. 9, 34.) 


Colonel Gurwood. 


I fear Coll Gurwood has killed himself—on vexa- 
tion it is said frm losses by some railway schemes. 
More than a year ago he told me so very wild a 
story of Clairvoyance that I have ever since held 
him unsound. He told me that a clairvoyant boy 
at Paris had revealed to him the name & address 
of a French officer whose life he saved at Ciudad 
Rodrigo & who conducted him to the Governor’s 
quarters whereon the Governor yielded his sword 
to Gurwood. He produced in a late pamphlet 
against Napier some letters of this officer—but does 
not state the miraculous means of his getting access 


to him. 
Decr 29. 1845 


Lyttleton and others. 


June 16 1846 

I have no doubt that when abridged & finished 
in detail your Lyttleton will be an excellent paper. 
It is so very full of misprints &c &c that I can 
at present follow the thread in many places—but 
don’t waste too much minute criticism on Philli- 
more’s imbecility. 

As to Lyttleton’s infidelity, when Hume was in 
his heyday at Paris in 1764 or 5, Horace Walpole 
writes frm Paris “For Lyttleton, if he wd turn 
once more a free thinker, he wd be the most popu- 
lar man here except Hume,’ &c &c. I am quoting 
frm the new Memoirs of D Hume vol II—but you 


have in your head what Bentley has not given 
an index to H Walpole & well know where to look 
for the words & their date. This passage is quoted 
in an article on Hulme in the present No of the 
Q. R.—so, at any rate, you shd notice that H Wal- 
ree partook so early in the common impression of 
yttletons having once been a free-thinker. | 
confess I still believe that Johnson has told the 
—— on that point—tho’ the lapse may have been 
. . 

In the Literary Remains of Warburton (1841) 
are some undated letters of Lyttleton to Warburton 
which I think Phil[llimore7 has not known of, In 
one undated he is sending a new edition of the 
Persian Letters to W “with considerable correc. 
tions” & says “I hope there is nothing in them 
now which can be misconstrued into freethinking, 
in the bad sense of the word”... ‘ Unless I had 
entirely changed the plan of the book I cd not have 
made it more free frm those objections which it was 
thought by some to be liable to at its first publica- 
tion.” Remains p 213. 


Hamlet’s Madness. 


I have received what I think a very clever paper 
on Hamlet’s madness which I wish to print because 
whatever you may do as to Shakespeare at what- 
ever time, there seems no reason for not admitting 
- original examination of one particular point in a 
play. 

+ but the writer has a few preliminary observations 
courteously but decidedly condemning both Col- 
liers edition & Knights and if you mean to do yr 
paver on S. soon these perhaps ought to be omitted. 


—Tho’ indeed they are so brief that, since I know ' 


they give an opinion in harmony w your own, I shd 
not think their insertion need interfere w a fuller 
exposition of the rival editors. 

The one thing at present is to be told that you 
have or have not the intention of Shakespearizing 
for next No. If you have (which to hear would 
make one jump for joy) I must at all events defer 
my miniature contributor. 

July 4, 1846. 


The Napiers: Colonel Outram. 


August 9. 46 

I really am sorry & ashamed to trouble you—but 
I need your advice. 1st Tell me quam_ primum 
what you have heard frm Ireland about Poor Law. 

2do Have you considered the case of Napier 
brothers versus Ameers of Scinde ? Col Outram’s 
book now completed seems to me to leave Sit 
Charles Nfapier] & his historian General Wm N. 
in horrid plight as regards veracity & honour. I have 
received frm India a very able article on the same 
side which however, exculpates Lord Ellenborough 
on all the serious points, & fixes the entire blame 
on Sir C. N. to whom at the same time it does 
justice warmly enough in the mere military depart 
ment. The article is too long—vastly so—but a 
friend of the writer offers to have it abridged & 
corrected by a knowing Indian in London—if I am 
willing to adopt its tone. Now I have a strong 
7 For another reference to Phillimore see the end 
of 21 May. 1846, given above. A postscript to @ 
letter of 24 Aug. 1846, runs: ‘“ The Phillimore 
pamphlet seems to be the weakest congeries of spite, 


obtuseness, & wilful lying. . . 
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aversion to the Napiers & shd like well to adminis- 
ter the thong to them—but I doubt. 

1. as editor, whether the subject, however treated, 
cd be made interesting enough for a long article— 
& these materials cd never be reduced into narrow 


vas a good subject, whether it wd be right in 
the Q. R. to shew up our seizure of Scinde as one 
black tissue of fraud & ferocity which it must seem 
according to the representations of Col Outram & 
of my contributor—both albeit I must say sustained 
throughout by the official documents which ne 
quote frm the Blue books. In short is it wort 
while to abolish Sir C, N at the price of such an 
exposure ? 

An undated letter in vol. vi shows Lock- 
hart’s extraordinary volte-face regarding 
Outram. In the second half of this com- 
munication, not included here, he also men- 
tions General Nott; so the letter probably 
belongs to about 15 Aug. 1846. 


I certainly have seldom read anything more as- 
tounding than your minute of conversation w the 
Duke. I will of course have nothing to say to the 

o-Outram aritcle. It is now sent back: but 

wever Outram may have erred, I do believe Sir 
C Napier used very sharp practice w the old Ameer, 
& that no one can read Wm Napiers ‘* Conquest of 
Scinde ” without being disgusted w the loose moral- 
ity as well as the pompous style of the “* History.” 

ow fortunate that I applied to you—it is a blessed 
escape. I was beset in various directions & had my- 
self from one meeting taken a favourable notion 


of the Major. 
General Nott. 
Aug 12 1846 


The family of the late General Nott have placed 
in my hands his private letters during the war of 
Cabool They had intended a publication of them 
in extenso but have concluded that their objects 
might be better attained through an article in the 
Q. R. which shd use these letters freely. Their 
objects are Ist of course to do honour to Notts 
Memory and 2dly to gratify & serve the Indian 
army by exposing the weakness of the Auckland 
system & especially the all but fatal consequences 
of that coldness to the merits of Company’s officers 
which produced for the command of the army 
of the Indies, on the retirement of Sir H Fane, not 
a Nott, but an Elphinstone. I know hardly any- 
thing of Nott’s history or character but what I have 
gathered frm his MSS &c &c in the Blue Book of 
1843: but these afford sufficient evidence of his 
vigour and resources as a general & of his very 
great talents as a writer. A_ selection frm_ his 
Private letters might certainly be made most inter- 
esting to the public at home—it must be extremely 
so to the Indian world. But there must be great 
difficulty in doing justice to him either as a general 
or as a writer, without introducing much that wd 
highly irritate surviving actors in the same scenes 
or their immediate representatives: and this, as far 
4% nossible. I shd be most anxious to avoid. : 

Now, it is clear that Nott had justice done to his 

ts & energies the instant that Lord Ellen- 
borough took the reins and nothing can be more 
enthusiastic than Notts language always. concerning 
Lord E. Lord E is I think a friend of yours. Could 


ou ask him to give me, with a view to this delicate 

job, a few hints concerning Nott. I can but sus- 
pect frm his impetuous words & frm some of his 
own acts related by himself that he may have been 
a man of rude bearing & naturally of a suspicious 
temper, & I must add of very strong prejudices 
affecting not only Indian arrangements but the whole 
system of our political society: and consequently 
I pause about adopting his view in many cases of 
the nature & still more of the causes of the treat- 
ment that he did meet w at the hands of Lord 
Auckland & Lord Keane, not to mention inferior 
authorities. But still I feel persuaded that his 
general denunciation of the manner in which pat- 
ronage was administered under Lord Auckland, is 
just and that the Directory of the Efast] I[ndia]. 
C[ompany]. ought not to be absolved on his 
charges concerning a — of neglecting 
their own best servants. If Lord E. be in town or 
you see him at Cheltenham perhaps a few minutes 
conversation might enable you to give me a few 
hints that wd be most valuable to me: and I own I 
shd have some satisfaction if I could without either 
damaging any good man’s feelings or any national 
interest, help the Notts in doing honour to their 
relation, and awaken the public to the monstrous 
absurdity of committing our Navy to the man who 
so very nearly lost us India. 


Aug 19 1846 

I have three letters of yours today & thank B en 
very heartily for your kindness in regard to Nott 
and Outram Your advice will regulate me as to 
both concerns. 

[See ‘General Nott in Affghanistan,’ Quar- 
terly Review, September 1846, 78, 463-510. 
Major Outram and Sir Charles Napier re- 
ceive notice six years later in “ Sindh—Dry 
Leaves from Young Egypt,” September 
1852, 91, 387 ff. The allusions to Napier in 
this article are unsympathetic but not vio- 
lently harsh.] 

Ruskin. 


I am in hopes that Mr. Hamilton may propse for 
committee election [to the Athenaeum Club. 
founded by Croker in 1823] John Ruskin M A of 
Ch. Ch. Oxon. a friend of mine whose work on 
Modern Painters has had high success I should 
be delighted if he cd come in & I not say 
so unless I thought he well deserved it. 


Jan. 5. 184 
Melville. 
(This note, undated, signed “ P.H.” prob- 


-ably answers a query of Lockhart concern- 


ing some article to appear in the Quarterly.) 
The present peer of Melville is a Presbyterian 
without fail.Old Harry was a fervid one, & an 
Elder of the Gen! Assembly: In token whereof he 
had a pony called Highwayman which knew the 
residence of every whore in the Parish. 


H. Fox Talbot. 


(This undated letter from vol. vi refers 
to a review of Talbot’s ‘ English Etymolo- 
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gies’ in the Quarterly of September 1847, 
81, 500-525.) 


What I have sen of yr Talbot is very amusing— 
nothing better than your wit nothing more perfect 
than the showup of his plagiarism &c &c But you 
will of course think me as mad as F. T. when I 
declare that I believe you are as often wrong as 
right where the question is as to Teutonic versus 
Classic derivation and this simply because as I 
humbly conceive you never have entered thoroughly 
into the Adelung & Grimm theory which is now 
that of all the Germans. If you look at a very 
short paper in Q. R. vol 46 on the German Origin 
of the Latin Tongue you will see generally what 
I fancy to be the creed adopted as to the connection 
of the languages inter se. You are I fancy too hast 
in yr contemptuous phrses about Gothic jargons 
so on—the idea runs through all the paper. Do 
you remembr that Ovid at Tomi wrote poems in 
the dialect of the place ? 

I have no doubt a little caution in the turning 
of yr words you may avoid any censure whatever 
& demolish F. T. to his heart’s content—& keep 
almost all yr fun too—but I do think you shd be 
cautious for depend upon it the paper as it stands 
wd raise a cry of a most unpleasing sort frm every 
university in Europe A D 1847 

Who is Whiter? He is to me a new name. 

Hardly fair, by the bye. to make no allusion to 
Horne Tooke for absurdly as he exaggerated & 
twisted there can be no doubt of his immense 
original merit in this department. 


Thackeray. 
Dec 22 1847 
Thackerfa]y’s Irish tour is excellent. I never saw 
nor heard of it til a few days ago. If you can, 
glance into it—& give an extract. 


R. D. Hampden: Blanco White. 

end of December, 1847 

What do you make of Sam Oxon’s signing the 
Epistola grandis against Hampden ? 

Hampden by his own long letter proves himself 
a puzzleheaded blockhead & I believe Milman that 
his Bampton lectures were dictated by Blanco White 
& pubd without Hampden’s penetrating at all 
Blanco’s animus. I see he now advertises a “ Life 
of Thomas Aquinas w a treatise on the Scholastic 
Theology.”” No doubt, Blanco led him into all the 
old thickets of Salamanca Cauistry, & Whately & 
the German rationalists were not likely to clear his 
way out again. By the bye he owed his Profesor- 
ship to being a ousin of Master Senior’s—a man 
who has done as much mischief as most. 


ALAN LANG STROUT. 
(To be continued.) 


THE BAILY FAMILY OF THATCHAM 
AND LATER OF NEWBURY, CO. 
BERKS. 


(See clxxvii. 9.) 


IS is the family to which belonged the 
celebrated astronomer, Francis Baily 
(1774-1844), known to most as “ The First 


Man to Weigh the World” and as the man 
after whom “ Baily’s Beads” in the sun are 
so named, a brief biography of whom 
appeared from my pen in 1938. This family 
—as already shown at the above reference 
and at clxxxv. 51—is traditionally reputed to 
have descended from Dr. Walter Baily or 
Bayley (1529 or 1530-1591/2), M.D. and 
Fellow of New College, Oxford, Regius 
Professor of Physic in that University, 
F.R.C.P., Physician-in-Ordinary to Queen 
Elizabeth, and purchaser of Barley Park in 
Ducklington, Co. Oxon, which remained in 
his family for about a century. Concerning 
such Dr. Walter Baily and concerning other 
members of the family to which he belonged, 
which was of Dorset origin, I have already 
written in ‘N. and Q.’ on 15 and 29 Dec. 
1934, and 3 and 17 July and 28 Aug. 1943, 
The founder of the Baily Family of That- 
cham is traditionally reputed, to have 
acquired the property in Thatcham during 
the reign of Charles II (1660-1685). 


Descendants of Dr. Walter Baily. 


I have already at clxxviii. 9 sq. touched 
upon the problem of proving the correctness 
or otherwise of such traditional descent;— 
and, for the purpose of contributing to that 
end, I there dealt in some detail with Dr. 
Walter Baily’s descendants in the male line 
of Baily down to and including his great- 
great-grandson William Bayley (1662-1716) 
of Ducklington aforesaid, sometime a Demy 
of Magdalen College, Oxford, who circa 
1698 married and had issue a daughter Anne, 
baptised at Ducklington on 18 Dec. 1699, 
and who was himself there buried in 1716. 

I pointed out that I could account for what 
happened to all of such descendants save 
two. Such two were the second and third 
of the five sons of William Bayley (circ. 
1556/7-1613) of Ducklington aforesaid, and 
sometime a Fellow of New College afore- 
said, who was himself the elder son and 
heir of Dr. Walter Baily. Such two were 


‘| (and hereinafter the letter B will stand for 


Baily however spelt): 

(1) William B., born circ. 1603, who was 
living on 7 July 1649 and (jointly, at West- 
minster, in the P.C.C., proving the Will of 
his youngest brother John B., undated but 
wherein such John B. described. himself as 
“John B. of Ducklington, Co. Oxon, gentle- 
man”) on 19 Oct. 1654; and: 


(2) Thomas B., born circ. 1605, who was 
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living (under 21 and a legatee of his said 
father’s younger brother Walter B.) on 24 
Feb. 1618/19 and (jointly proving the said 
Will of his said brother John B.) on 19 Oct. 
1654. 

I further there stated that, assuming the 
tradition above mentioned to be well- 
founded, it must apparently be through the 
one or the other of these two that its correct- 
ness falls to be established;—and, conse- 
quently, I there besought from my readers 
further information as to both or either of 
these two, whether as to marriage or as to 
issue or as to date and place of burial, or 
otherwise. Alas! None has ever come to 
hand. 

I did not think it necessary to include their 
said father’s fourth son, Walter B., who was 
baptized at Ducklington aforesaid on 1 June 
1606, as he would appear to have died 
young; for he finds mention neither in the 
“Bayly” Pedigree recorded in the Visita- 
tion of Co. Oxon in 1634 nor in “ The Duck- 
lington Roll” in the possession of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, of each of which I have 
a copy. 

In passing, however, it may prove useful 
to interpose here an observation as to the 
burial-place of such John B., the fifth and 
youngest son, who was born circa 1607, was 
a Fellow of New College aforesaid from 
1627 to 1649, in which last-mentioned year 
he was expelled by the Parliamentary Visi- 
tors for non-appearance, and (per Joseph 
Foster’s Alumni Oxonienses) died “ in 1653 
(see _ Index Ecclesiasticus and Bur- 
rows).” 


Connections with Thatcham and Newbury. 


It is clear from his said Will that—whether 
or not he ever married—he left no issue; 
and consequently he cannot himself have 
been the ancestor of the Baily Family of 
Thatcham. Nevertheless, it is a curious fact 
that in the Burial Register of Thatcham, 
under date 7 Jan. 1653/4, there occurs the 
entry of burial of one “ John Bayly.” If the 
person so buried is the same person as such 
testator, an inference may well arise that he 
or one of his said brothers, William B. and 
Thomas B., had already then acquired pro- 
perty at Thatcham. , 

[have already shown in my earlier article 
(clxxvii. 9) that one of Dr. Walter B.’s great- 
nephews, and therefore a second cousin of 
the said three brothers, William, Thomas 


and John, had earlier settled nearby at New- 
bury, Co. Berks, in the person of Dr. Thomas 
B. (1612-1647), M.D. and member of Hart 
Hall and Magdalen Hall, Oxford, who prac- 
tised medicine at Newbury, and there died 
as a bachelor “in the prime of his years "— 
(Will dated 8 Jan. 1641/2, with Codicil 
thereto dated 31 July 1643, proved at Oxford 
on 21 Oct. 1643; Admon. with such Will 
annexed granted in the P.C.C. 5 June 1646; 
Admon. de bonis non granted in the P.C.C. 
25 Oct. 1647; further Admon. granted in the 
P.C.C. 4 Feb. 1647/8 but revoked in the 
last Session of Trinity 1648)—and it may 
well be that the said William and/or Thomas 
and/or John had visited him there and that 
one or other of them had then decided on 
the acquisition of property at Thatcham 
(only two miles away) and thereafter there 
settled; either the said William or the said 
Thomas becoming the founder of the Baily 
Family of Thatcham. 


The Baily Family of Thatcham. 


Turning now to the Baily Family of That- 
cham, a Pedigree of which I recorded at the 
College of Arms in 1941 (Official Reference: 
“ Norfolk, vol. xxxviii. page 121”), together 
with Quartering for “ Baily” granted by the 
Earl Marshal of England in 1940 (Official 
Reference at the College: ‘“ Grants cvi. 173) 
and more particularly detailed and explained 
in my Series entitled “ For Posterity,” Part 
VI, in the Genealogical Quarterly of Decem- 
ber 1944, pages 34 sq.: 

I have already in my said earlier article 
(clxxvii. 9 sq.), stated that the earliest 
member who can be given with cer- 
tainty is Richard Baily I of Thatcham, 
born presumably circa 1675. He car- 
ried on business as a pikemaker, at a 
time when pikes were still important wea- 
pons; and he is frequently so described in 
entries in the Parish Registers. The Baily 
Family, of which I am now treating and of 
which he was the progenitor, is the family 
which was concerned in the Chancery Pro- 
ceedings of “Cheatle v. Jenings” here- 
inafter mentioned, which commenced in 
1853 and which only came to an end some 32 
years later! 

This Richard B. I of Thatcham married 
three times, both his first two marriages 
taking place at Thatcham. He first there 
married on 13 Oct. 1701 Elizabeth née 
Whiller (or Wheeler), who was there buried 
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on 13 Jan. 1702/3. He secondly there mar- 
ried on 12 Aug. 1703 Elizabeth née Spar- 
row, who was there buried on 17 Jan. 1729. 
He, at some date thereafter, thirdly married 
Sarah, née ——, who was there buried on 
11 Aug. 1753. He himself, dying a few 
days later, was there buried on 20 Aug. 
1753. 


By his said first wife he had issue a daugh- 
ter, Bridget. By his said second wife he had 
issue seven children, Richard, John, William, 
Francis, Elizabeth, Gladys, and Benjamin. 
By his said third wife he had no issue. 

In the matter of the present investigation 
it may prove of importance to note that his 
third daughter—the second daughter of his 
said second marriage — was christened 
“ Gladys.” Born in 1718, she married John 
North of Woodstock, Co. Oxon, Attorney-at- 
Law, and, dying in 1783, predeceased her 
said husband by three years; his Will, dated 
9 Jan. 1786, being proved in the P.C.C. 
on 6 April 1786. These were the parents of 
(int. al.) Henry John North (1756-1831), who 
by Mary Anne née Lenthall his wife, had 
issue including Ann Elizabeth née North 
(1792-1863), who in 1822 married Thomas 
Cheatle of Burford, Co. Oxon, M.R.CS., 
Surgeon (ob. August 1862). These last two 
were the original plaintiffs in the said Chan- 
cery Proceedings “Cheatle v.Jenings,” herein- 
after more particularly referred to, and they 
were the parents of (int. al.) Thomas Henry 
Cheatle of Burford aforesaid, M.R.C.S. and 
J.P., Co. Oxon., the owner of the MSS. of 
the Extinct Corporation of Burford (see The 
Historical MSS. Commission, vol. ii, 1902). 

Benjamin Baily, the youngest of such seven 
children, was born in 1725 and died 11 May 
1785; his Will, dated 22 April 1783 being 
proved in the P.C.C. on 12 May 1785. His 
widow, Elizabeth née ——, died intestate in 
1786 (Admon. in the P.C.C. 27 April 1786). 
It was their younger daughter Ann née 
Baily whose Will, dated 12 May 1830 and 
proved on 2 Nov. 1836, which led to 
the Chancery suit of “Jenings v. Baily” in 
1853, reported in Beavan’s Reports, vol. xvii, 
1853, pp. 118 sqq., The Jurist, vol. xvii, 
pp. 433 sq., and The Law Journal, Chan- 
cery, New Series, vol. xxii, pp. 977 sq., 
and thereafter to the protracted Chancery 
Proceedings entitled ‘“ Cheatle v. Jenings,” 
1853, C. No. 146, instituted by the above- 
named original plaintiffS on 5 Nov. 
1853, which continued for nearly 32 years, 


and wherein the Final Order, made by His 
Honour Vice-Chancellor Bacon, was of date 
1 July 1885. I have a copy of every avail- 
able document filed and of every Order 
made in the course of the proceedings, in- 
cluding the Affidavit of the late Laurence R. 
Baily, M.P., sworn therein on 1 May 1884. 
He, however, was clearly unaware of the 
fact that Richard Baily I of Thatcham 
married three times, and, in consequence, 
attributed all his issue to Sarah, née —, 
his third wife, by whom—as already stated— 
he had no issue. The correct facts are those 
recorded in the Pedigree already mentioned. 

The eldest son of the said Richard Baily | 
of Thatcham was Richard Baily II (1704- 
1750/1), of Speenhamland in the parish of 
Speen, Co. Berks, timber-merchant, who was 
buried at Speen on 15 April 1751 (Will, dated 
12 Feb. 1750/1, proved in the P.C.C. 6 
May 1751). He married and I have note of 
all his descendants down to the year 1824; 
but his issue appears long since to have 
ceased in the male line, if not indeed alto- 
gether. 

The second son of the said Richard Baily I 
of Thatcham was John Baily (1706-1776) of 
Thatcham;—and it was through him and 
through his third son Richard Baily Ill 
(1744-1813), of Thatcham, and afterwards of 
Newbury, banker (“Baily and Vincent”) 
and in 1773 Mayor of Newbury, and Sarah 
née Head (1745-1823; for whom see my 
pamphlet on “The Heads of Winterborne 
and of Newbury, Co. Berks,” October 1943, 
noticed at clxxxv. 316) his wife, and through 
their second son and heir Dr. John Baily 
(1772-1857)—eldest surviving brother and 
heir of the above-mentioned astronomer 
Francis Baily (1744-1844)—that the male line 
has been continued to the present day. (See, 
in this connection, clxxxvi. 224 sq. and 
elxxxvii. 128.) 

This Family of Baily of Thatcham has—in 
all signatures which have come to my know- 
ledge, including one of the said Richard 
Baily I of Thatcham, of date 29 Sept. 
1730—spelt its surname as “Baily.” He 
himself in his Will, dated 1 Aug. 1753,— 
which, with a Codicil thereto, dated 20 
Aug. 1753, was proved in the P.C.C. on Il 
Dec. 1753—described himself as “ Rich- 
ard Baily of Thatcham in the County of 
Berks, Gentleman,” and he signed that will 
as Rich® Baily ” (and not “ Richard Bayly 
as per the copy at Somerset House). 
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family vault in Thatcham Church bears the 
single and simple inscription “ Baily,” and in 
all the family monuments in that church th 
surname is spelt “ Baily.” . 

In the Thatcham Parish Registers, how- 
ever, in the early period of the family’s resi- 
dence at Thatcham, the surname finds itself 
spelt Bayly and Bayley, and, later on, Bailey. 
There is, of course, nothing to trouble about 
in that; for such a surname is open to a 
variety of spellings. So, too, was it in the 
case of the family to which Dr. Walter Baily 
belonged. 

But what puzzles me in regard to the 
Bailv Family of Thatcham is that in its early 
period there—save for the entry of the first 
marriage of Richard Baily I of Thatcham 
on 13 Oct. 1701, wherein his surname is 
given as “Bayly”—the family surname 
nearly always appears in the parish registers 
in conjunction with an alias, namely: Clark 
or Clarke. Thus: 


A Curious “ Alias.” 


The first wife of Richard Baily I of That- 
cham—who, as already shown, married her 
husband as “Richard Bayly ’—was there 
buried in 1702/3 as wife of “ Richard Bayly, 
alias Clarke.” In the baptism of their said 
daughter, Bridget, on 8 Dec. 1702, he 
is again so described. 

In the entry of his said second marriage, 
in 1703, he was described as “ Richard 
Clarke alias Bayly.” In the baptisms of the 
first six of the seven children of such second 
marriage, his surname is given as follows: 
In 1704, as “ Clarke alias Bayley”; in 1706, 
as “Clark alias Bayley”; in 1710 and in 
I711, as “ Bayly alias Clarke ”; and in 1714, 
as “ Clarke alias Bayley.” 

Only in the case of the baptism in 1725 of 
the seventh and youngest of such seven 
children do we find the father’s surname 
given as “ Bayley ” without any alias. Again: 
in 1729 his said second wife was buried as 
“wife of Richard Bayley.” 

The alias nevertheless persisted in the 
Parish Registers to some slight extent even 
in the succeeding generation, where we find 

Clarke alias Bailey” in a baptism of 1741 
and “Clark alias Bailey” in a baptism of 
1744; the former being that of Francis Baily 
(Admon. in the P.C.C. 30 June 1775 and 
further Admon, in the P.C.C. 1817), and the 
latter being that of his younger brother the 
said Richard BailylII of Thatcham and after- 


wards of Newbury, they being respectively 
the 2nd and 3rd sons of John Baily (1706- 
1776) of Thatcham, already above men- 
tioned. 

The third wife of Richard Baily I of 
Thatcham was there buried in 1753 as “ wife 
of Richard Bayly ”; and he himself was there 
buried a few days later as “ Richard Bayly ” 
by which date the alias seems altogether to 
have disappeared. 


Its Possible Bearing on the Problem. 


But how did the alias—Clark or Clarke— 
ever arise? And can such alias help in any 
way towards the discovery of the parentage 
of such Richard Baily I of Thatcham? And 
may “ Gladys” as the Christian name of his 
youngest daughter provide any clue? I ask 
these questions in consequence of the follow- 
ing facts. 

I have found that there was a John Clarke 
alias Bayley of Newbury, clothworker, who 
was buried at Newbury as “ John Clark alias 
Bayly” in May 1679 and of whose goods 
Administration was granted to his widow 
Gladice in Arch. Berks on 11 Aug. 1679. 
I have further found that the latter married 
again, her second husband being Edward 
Arrowsmith, clearly also of Newbury. She 
died in the early half of 1688 and Adminis- 
tration of her goods, etc. (wherein she is 
described as “Gladice Arrowsmith alias 
Bayley of Newbury”) was granted to her 
said second husband in Arch. Berks on 28 
June 1688. He himself died in December 
1704 and was buried at Newbury on 23 Dec. 
1704 


Here let me add that in the Feet of Fines 
for Berkshire, I find one,—a Final Agree- 
ment made “ three weeks from Easter” in 
1679: Official Reference: C.P. 25 (1)— 
which shows a “Jeremiah Bayley alias 
Clarke” as the second of the two plaintiffs 
and a “John Bayly alias Clerke and Gladis 
his wife ” amongst the deforciants (or defen- 
dants), and which deals with “common of 
pasture for all beasts in Newbery .. . and 
Thacham ” (i.e. Thatcham), 

(I would add also, in passing, that in the 
Feet of Fines for Berkshire I find one in 
1688—Official Reference: C.P. 25 (2)}— 
which shows a “Jeremiah Bayly alias Clarke, 
the younger” amongst the deforciants, and 
which deals with “a messuage, a barn, an 
acre of land, and common of pasture for all 
beasts in Newbery.”) 
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Can such “ John Clarke alias Bayley ”— 
who would seem to be identical with such 
“John Bayly alias Clerke”—and Gladice 
or Gladis, his wife, have possibly been the 
parents of Richard Baily I of Thatcham? 
And, if so, when and where were they mar- 
ried? 


A Marriage of 1672. 


To such second question the answer seems 
to appear in the following marriage at 
Burghclere (Phillimore, vol. viii): “John 
Clerke, alias Bayly, and Gladdis Pinfold, 21 
June 1672.” The Registers of Burghclere 
have at present been evacuated for safety 
and they may give greater detail concerning 
the parties and in particular should give their 
respective places of residence. 

As the bride’s maiden name was Pinfold, it 
is not improbable that she was herself of 
Newbury and that she may have been a 
daughter of “ Richard Pinfold, gent.” occur- 
ring in a “List of Freeholders within the 
Borough ” of Newbury “in 1655,” given in 
the late Mr. Walter E. Money’s ‘ History of 
Newbury,’ 1887, p. 287. 

The facts thus seem to work out as fol- 
OWS: 

Gladdis née Pinfold, probably or possibly 
a daughter of Richard Pinfold of Newbury, 
married (1) at Burghclere on 21 June 1672 
John Clerke alias Bayly, later if not then 
already of Newbury (0d. 1679 and buried at 
Newbury), and (2) after 11 Aug. 1679 
Edward Arrowsmith of Newbury (0b. 1704 
= at Newbury), and herself died in 

688. 

Richard Baily I of Thatcham, from his 
dates, could easily have been a son of such 
first marriage, and it is to be observed that, 
whilst he christened his eldest son “Richard” 
either after himself or after the said Richard 
Pinfold, he christened his second son with 
the name of “John” and his youngest 
daughter with that of “ Gladys.” 

It may be helpful to add that there was 
an “Ellinor Clarke alias Bayly” buried at 
Newbury on 30 Dec. 1679;—for she was 
probably a relative of such John Clarke (or 
Clerke) alias Bayley (or Bayly), the first hus- 
band of such Gladdis née Pinfold. 

It may also be worth mentioning that, 
some sixty years later, one Israel Pottinger 
of Speenhamland, clothier, in his Will dated 
in 1740, and proved in Arch. Berks in 1743, 
made, inter alia, the following devise, 


namely: “To my son and heir John Pottip. 
ger, land, house, barn, etc., bought of Rich- 
ard Clark otherwise Bailey and Thomas 
Hornblow in Hampstead Norris.” Whether 
such first-named joint-vendor is or is not 
Richard Baily I of Thatcham, there js 
nothing in such Will to indicate. 

My friend, Mr. Hugh S. Pocock, an auth- 
ority on divers families of Cos. Berks and 
Hants, to whom I mentioned my problem of 
the “ alias,’ has replied as follows: “The 
Clarke-Bailey position is curious, and the 
only other cases of this kind I have come 
across are those where a son-in-law has 
taken the surname of his wife, in which case 
one would look for a marriage of a Bailey 
heiress with a Clarke.” In view, however, 
of the traditional descent above mentioned, 
and of the above recorded details concern- 
ing the Thatcham line wherein the alias 
occurs both as B. alias C. and C, alias B., 1 
should rather have expected him to write 
that: one would look for a marriage of a 
Clarke heiress with a Baily. But where are 
we to find the Clarke heiress? 

The late Mr. Money, op cit. p. 353, 
giving a list of leading “ Residents in New- 
bury in 1765,” including one “ James Clarke, 
Carpenter,” appends thereto the following 
note: “ The term ‘carpenter’ as here used is 
synonymous with ‘ builder’ of the present 
day. The Clarkes were eminent builders in 
this town, and erected the Town-hall” (in 
1742: op. cit. pp. 333, 589, 594), “ the 
bridge, the block of buildings in the London 
road, formerly the ‘ King’s Arms,’ and most 
of the principal houses in Newbury of that 
date.” 

It looks, however, as if the eminence of 
this family of Clarke in Newbury, came a 


century too late to be of any assistance in 


providing us with a Clarke heiress in the 
relevant period. 


Questions Needing Answers. 


We are thus, once again, thrown back 
upon the family tradition;—and 1 shall 
therefore be most grateful if any of my 
readers can assist towards the answer of any 
of the following questions: 

(1) Whether Dr. Walter Baily’s grandson 
the said William B., born circa 1603, 
living on 7 July 1649 and on 19 Oct. 
1654, ever married; and, if so, whom, when 
and where; when and where he died; and 
when and where he was buried; where his 
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Will, if any, or grant of Administration is to 
be found; and: The like questions in respect 
of his wife (if any), as to death and burial 
and as to Will or Administration;—and, fur- 
ther, whether he had any and if so what 
issue, and what became of such issue, if any? 

(2) The like questions concerning Dr. 
Walter Baily’s grandson the said Thomas B., 
born circa 1605, and living on 24 Feb. 
1618/19 and on 19 Oct. 1654;—and con- 
cerning his wife (if any);—and, further, con- 
cerning his issue, if any. 2 

(3) When and where Dr. Walter Baily’s 
grandson the said Walter B., baptised at 
Ducklington on 1 June 1606, died, and when 
and where he was buried? 

(4) When (i.e., on what exact date) and 
where Dr. Walter Baily’s grandson, the said 
John B., of Ducklington, circa 1607-1653, 
died; and when and where he was buried? 

(5) Whether Dr. Walter Baily’s great-great- 
grandson the said William B., of Duckling- 
ton, 1662-1716, left a Will; and, if so, when, 
where and by whom the same was proved; 
and, if not, when, where and to whom 
Administration was granted? 

L. G. H. Horton-SMITH. 

The Atheneum, S.W.1. 


DEMOCRACY. — John Bartlett in his 

‘Familiar Quotations’ (11th ed., Bos- 
ton 1937) listing the following passage from 
the Lincoln speech at Gettysburg, 19 Nov. 
1863, 

That this nation, under God, shall have a new 
birth of freedom, and that government of ‘the 
people, by the people, and for the people, shall not 
perish from the earth, 
calls attention to the fact that previously, the 
Rev, Theodore Parker, in the course of a 
sermon delivered at the Music Hall in Bos- 
ton, 4 July 1858, had said: 

Democracy is direct self-government, over all the 
people, by all the people, for all the people, 
and that W. H. Herndon, author of a ‘ Life 
of Lincoln,’ had given a copy of this dis- 
course to the President, and that Lincoln 
had pencil-marked the passage. Bartlett 
further points out that still earlier than this, 
26 Jan. 1830, in his second speech on Foote’s 
Resolution, Daniel Webster had said: 

The people’s government, made for the people, 
made by the people, and answerable to the people. 

My purpose here is to call attention to 
the fact that Joel Barlow, in his ‘ Advice to 


the Privileged Orders,’ thirty-eight years 
before Webster, had also employed nearly 
identical phrasing (2nd ed., for J. Johnson, 
London 1792, Part 1). The Barlow passage, 
in which he is discussing the French Revo- 
iution, reads: 

It was an operation designed for the benefit of 
the people; it originated in the people, and was 
conducted by the people. 


Haro_p H. Scupper. 
Durham, N.H., U.S.A. 


‘ A LETTER SENT BY SIR JOHN SUCK- 

LING FROM FRANCE.’—Anyone 
consulting the two volumes of Dr. William 
King’s poems in Bell’s ‘ Poets of Great Bri- 
tain ’ (Edinburgh 1781), may be surprised to 
find included there among the verse epistles 
of this eighteenth century writer (ii, 163-9), 
‘A Letter Sent by Sir John Suckling from 
France.’ This is a satirical ballad on the 
subject of Suckling’s flight to France in May 
1641, when his part in the plot to rescue the 
Earl of Strafford from the Tower was dis- 
covered. The ballad appeared in that same 
year and begins 

Go, doleful Sheet ! to ev’ry street 

Of London round about—a, 

And tell ’em all thy master’s fall 

That lived bravely mought—a. 

The explanation of the strangely mistaken 
ascription to King is provided by Cogan’s 
Supplement (1750) to the ‘Works of the 
Most Celebrated Minor Poets’ (III, pt. ii, 
26-9). There are to be found two poems, 
Apple-Pye ’ and Upon the Duke of Marl- 
borough’s House at Woodstock,’ which the 
editor supposed to be King’s and accord- 
ingly printed under his name. They are 
immediately followed by the ‘ Letter Sent by 
Sir John Suckling from France,’ without the 
double line the printer elsewhere inserts 
between the works of separate authors, and 
with the running title ‘Poems by Dr. Wil- 
liam King’ extending by mistake over the 
first double page (pp. 30-1) of the ballad on 
Suckling. Thus Bell’s editor was led into 
the careless and egregiously uncritical 
assumption that the ‘ Letter’ was the work 
of King. Such a blunder serves to cast 
general suspicion on the editorial methcds 
employed in Bell’s edition. 

Though listed in the table of contents to 
Cogan’s Supplement as one of ‘Sir John 
Suckling’s Poems,’ the ballad was not of 
course written by Suckling himself, being in 
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fact, a bitter attack upon him. It is reprinted, 
from an original copy, in the appendix to 
W. C. Hazlitt’s edition of Suckling (2nd 
edition, 1892, ii, 257-63), though Hazlitt’s 
suggestion in his introduction that it was 
written by a certain William Norris is an 
error, arising out of a misreading of a note 
on Suckling in ‘ N. and Q.’, 2 S., xi, 204. 
CoLin J. Horne. 


MARRIAGES OF HERTFORDSHIRE 
PEOPLE AT ST. PAUL’S, COVENT 
GARDEN.—‘ee ante p. 37).— 

1742. Oct. Ist. Vincent Lea Giles 
Crompton of the Parish of Watford in the 
County of Hertford and Margaret Wood- 
cock of the same Parish: by the Revd. John 
Eames with Licence. 

1747. Feb. 27. Bennett Puddephatt of 
Hemel Hempsted in the County of Hertford 
and Esther King of King’s Langley in the 
County aforesaid: by the Revd. John Evans 
with Licence. 

1749. July 4th. The Reverend William 
Howard of Stanlake in the County of Ox- 
ford Doctor of Divinity, and Mary Meet- 
kerke of Rushden in the County of Hertford 
by the Revd. Charles Meetkerke LL.B., with 
Licence, 

1750. March 26. John Lewin of the 
Parish of Bushy in the County of Hertford 
and Mary Toovey of the Parish of Watford 
in the County aforesaid: by the Revd. John 
Evans with Licence. 

1753. May 24. Timothy Etock of Hatfield 
in the County of Hertford and Frances 
Thomason of the Parish of St. Martins in 
the Fields in the County of Middlesex by 
the Rev. John Evans with Licence. 

1756. 28 May. George Hankin of the 
Parish of Stansted Abbots in the County of 
Hertford, Bachelor, a minor and Mary 
Twitchell of the Parish of Saint Paul Covent 
Garden, in the County of Middlesex a minor 
by Licence of the Archbishop of Canter- 


bury, John Evans, Curate. Witnesses: 
Father Thos. Hankin. The Guardian, Mich 
Pepper. 

1763. 12 March. John Crouch of this 


Parish Batchelor and Sarah Boddy of the 
Parish of Watford in the county of Hert- 
ford, Spinster: by Licence, Ezekiel Rouse, 
Curate. Witnesses: Hannah Body, John 


Sleythorp. 
L. H. CHAMBERS. 
(To be continued.) 


Readers’ Queries. 


MONTGOMERY FAMILY OF CRO. 

GHAN, CO. DONEGAL.—Major John 
Montgomery of Croghan had a lease of the 
lands of Knocketrogh and Kentrogh, Co, 
Donegal. The date of his death is not known 
to me. His will was proved 28 Aug. 1679, 
and he “directed his body to be buried in 
the Chancell of Lifford Church, and left £100 
for funeral expenses.” Whom did he 
marry? He had, with other issue, three 
sons: John, Alexander and Robert. 

(1) John Montgomery, eldest son and heir, 
of Castle Oghry. He was a major of Dra- 
goons in Col. Robert Echlin’s regiment. He 
married, firstly, a lady whose Christian name 
was Dorcas (surname unknown), and by her 
had, so far as is known, three children: 
Alexander, John and a daughter. What is 
known of this Alexander (plaintiff, Exche- 
quer Bill, 1711). Whom did he marry and 
what issue had he? What was the name of 
the daughter, and whom did she marry? 
John’s second wife, is said to have been 
Catherine Percival, daughter of Sir John 
Percival, and widow of Sir William Moore, 
2nd Bt., of Ross Carbery. Was there any 
issue by this second marriage? 

(2) Col. Alexander Montgomery was 
administrator to his brother John. He mar- 
ried Elizabeth, daughter of Capt. Cole, of 
Ballyleck, and by her the Ballyleck estates 
came into the Montgomery family. They 
had four sons, whose names are known, and 
several daughters. What were their names? 

(3) Robert Montgomery (plaintiff, Exche- 
quer Bills, 1706/8). Ancestor of the Mont- 
gomery family of Bessmont, or Bessmount. 
Whom did he marry, and what were the 
names of his children? 

I am anxious to know whether the Alex- 
ander Montgomery mentioned under (I) 
above, had a granddaughter named Cath- 
erine Smith. If so, whom did she marry, 
and what issue had she? 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


A DORSETSHIRE M.P.—Can anyone tell 
me to whom it was Charles 
wrote this most characteristic letter? 

. They tell me you are coming in for Dor- 
setshire. You must be very careful, ‘when you 
come to town to attend to your parliamentary 
duties, never to ask your way of people in the 
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will misdirect you for what the vul- 
jest at your expense. Always go into some respect- 
able shop or apply to a clergyman. You may per- 
haps see in some odd place an intelligent-looking 
man, with a curious little wooden table before 
him and three thimbles on it. He will want you 
to bet, but don’t do it. He really desires to cheat 
you. And don’t buy at auctions where the best 
plated goods are being knocked down for next to 
nothing. These, too, are delusions. Coach fares are 
eighteen pence a mile. A mile London measure is 
half a Dorsetshire mile, recollect. Porter is two- 
fence per pint; what is called stout is fourpence. 
Of the streets, I would recommend you to see 
Regent Street and the Quadrant, Bond Street, Pic- 
cadilly, Oxford Street, and Cheapside. I think 
these will please you after a time, though the 
tumult and bustle will at first bewilder you. 

PS. I forgot to mention just now that the black 
equestrign figure you will see at Charing Cross, as 
you go down to the House is a statue of King 
Charles the First. 

A. W. 


WILLIAM BRERETON : ACTOR.—Has 

an account of William Brereton, the 
Drury Lane actor, ever been published, apart 
from the few lines in the ‘ D.N.B.’? 

He married Priscilla Hopkins, daughter 
of the Prompter of Drury Lane, and later 
was madly in love with Mrs. Siddons. 

What were his capabilities? 


P. W. MONTAGUE-SMITH. 


MBS. HENEAGE.—What is known of Mrs. 

Heneage, the mistress of the 2nd Duke 
of Devonshire? Her daughter, by the Duke, 
Henrietta Heneage Cavendish married Lionel 
Tollemache, the son and heir of the Earl of 
Dysart. I believe a portrait of Mrs. Hen- 
eage, who was a noted beauty of that age, 
hangs in Ham House. 


P. W. MONTAGUE-SMITH. 


K:G—Can anyone give a reason why the 
sash of the Order of the Garter is worn 
over the left shoulder and say if this was 
always so? 
(Str) FRANK WATNEY. 


AN INGOLDSBY PARODY.—In ‘The 

Ingoldsby Legends’ there is a parody 

of Charles Wolfe’s poem ‘ The Burial of Sir 

John Moore.’ I quote the first line as printed 

in various editions and reprints where it is 
always given with sou in the plural: 

“Not a sous had he got, not a guinea or 

note.” 


How is it that the error—whether made 
originally by the author or the first printer— 
has never, as far as I know, been corrected? 
Has any reader of ‘N. and Q.’ seen the 
parody printed with sou in the singular as 
it should be? ‘ 

E. L. 


HOLMDEN FAMILY.—I am com- 

piling a history of this family, who lived 

in Limpsfield and Lingfield in Surrey, and 

Edenbridge and district in Kent, from at least 

as early as the fifteenth century. From the 

middle sixteenth century I have consider- 

able records, but there is a tradition that the 

family came over with the Danish Invasion 

and later made their peace with the Con- 
queror. 

I have been told that a member of the fam- 
ilywas present at the signing of Magna Carta, 
and that he was present as the fourth largest 
landowner in Surrey. The source from 
which I got this information is no longer 
available and all my attempts to verify it 
have proved unsuccessful. Can any reader 
verify the matter for me? 


E. C. HoLMDEN. 


WESTBOURNE HOUSE.—In July 1812 
Mrs. Siddons, the actress, was living at 

this house in Paddington. Where was it? 

Probably near Westbourne Terrace? 


: LONG, LONG INDIAN DAY.’—Song by 
Marois, probably about 1840. Where 
can one get the words? 
H. A. 


" FUNNY AS A CRUTCH.”—We should 
like information on the origin, meaning, 
and present day implication of the expression 
“funny as a crutch.” The ordinary sources 
do not enter it. 
FLoris FERWERDA 
(Associated American Artists 
Galleries.) 
(‘ American N. and Q.’, April 1945.) 


SOURCE OF QUOTATION WANTED. — In 
Paul Bourget’s novel ‘Cceur pensif ne sait ou 
il va’ is the following: 


. . . de dire, comme la captive de lélégie célébre : 
Ma bienvenue au jour me rit dans tous les yeux. 


-Can any reader tell me whence comes the line ? 
EB. 
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Replies. 


A CLERICAL RECORD OF SERVICE. 
(clxxxviii. 284.) 


THE Binghams: 
(4) Richard Bingham (1765-1858) was 

incumbent of Holy Trinity, Gosport. 
* (5) Charles Hippuff Bingham’s brother 
Richard Bingham was curate of Holy 
Trinity, Gosport. 

It may be of interest to attach a list of 
officers who were sons of these clergymen. 

(a) Joseph Bingham (1769-1825), rear- 
admiral. Son of Isaac Moody Bingham. 
His son, 

(b) Parker Duckworth Bingham (1799- 
1850), commander R.N. 

(c) Edward Bingham (1768-1781), mid- 
shipman R.N. Son of I. M. Bingham. 

(d) Henry Hope Bingham (1800-1867), 
captain R.N. 

(e) John Eliot Bingham (1805-1878), cap- 
tain R.N. Sons of Richard Bingham, B.C.L. 

(f) Robert Pollock Bingham (c. 1794- 
1816), lieutenant R.N. Son of Robert Bing- 
ham. 

(g) Henry Maynard Bingham (1829-1880). 
captain R.N. 

(h) Richard Leeke Bingham (1827-1880), 
captain Bombay Staff Corps. Son of 
Richard Bingham (1798-1872). 


R. BINGHAM ADAMS. 


The following Simson pedigree shows six 
sons, and six generations, from father to son, 
all clergymen: 

1. Andrew Simson, Master of the Gram- 
mar School, Perth, 1550-60, minister of 
Dunning and Cargill 1562, Dunbar 1564, 
and Dalkeith 1852. Married Violet, daugh- 
ter of Archbishop Patrick Adamson and had 
issue (with others): 

2. (a) Patrick Simson, born 1556. Minis- 
ter of Stirling twenty-seven years. 

(b) Archibald Simson, born 1564. Minis- 
ter of Dalkeith 1586. 

(c) Alexander Simson, born 1570. Minis- 
ter of Muckhart 1591, Alva 1592, Dryburgh 
1597. A prisoner in Dumbarton Castle 1621. 
i (d) Abraham Simson. Minister of Nor- 

am. 

{e) William Simson, Minister of Burntis- 
land 1597, Dumbarton 1601. ° 

(f) Richard Simson, born 1583. M.A. St. 


Andrews 1602, Minister of Sprouston, Kelso 
in 1605, where he remained for fifty-one 
years. 

_3. Adam Simson, born 1594, son of Pat. 
rick (mentioned above), Minister of New 
Abbey, died June 1642. 

4. Patrick Simson, born 1628. A.M. Min- 
ister of Renfrew. Tutor to Archibald 
Marquis of Argyll. ; 

5. Matthew Simson, born 1673. Minister 
of Pencaithland, died 1756. 

6. Patrick Simson, born 1712. A.M. Min- 
ister of Fala 1743, Clunie 1759, died 1771. 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


THE POWNOLL FAMILY AND CAp- 

TAIN PHILEMON POWNOLL 
(clxxxviii. 273).—I find the following in my 
extracts from the original registers of St. 
Dunstan, Stepney, Middlesex : ‘ 
Baptisms. 

1648, September 20: Philemon son of 
Philemon Pownoll of waping maryner & 
Praseilla ux [Dayes old] 10. 

1655-6, February 13: Isarell Sonne of 
Philemon Pownoll of Ratcliff Mariner & 
Prifcilla [Dayes old] 17. 

Burials. 

1642, May 31. Philemon son of Philemon 
Poundall of Wapingwall Maryner and Pris- 
cilla vxor. 

And from the original registers of Alver- 
stoke, Hampshire: 

Marriages. 

1715, September 8: Philemon Pownoll & 
Elizabeth Waller. 

R. BINGHAM ADAMS. 


THE WORD “RUM” (clxxxix. 14)— 

While the ‘O.E.D.’ accepts the possi- 
bility of the derivation of Rum from the 
Devonshire dialect Rumbullion, Skeat ‘ Ety- 
mological Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage’ rejects any such possibility and has 
no hesitation in referring it to the Malay 
bram, an intoxicating liquor made from 
burnt palm sugar or molasses and fermented 
rice. He further suggests that the loss of the 
initial b may be due to the Gypsy rum booze 
found as early as 1573 in Harman’s ‘ Caveat 
for cursetores,’ ed. Furnivall, p. 73. 

A second word for molasses spirit, rare 
in English but common in French, is taffia. 
Labat, ‘ Nouveau Voyage aux Iles d’Ameri- 
que,’ 1721, iii, p. 140, writes . . . “ Guildive. 
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Les Sauvages et les Negres l’appelent Taffia 
_,.”. This also, following Skeat, is a Malay 
word equal in all ways to bram. 

A third word common in the East, espe- 
cially in the Netherlands Indies, is arrack. 
This descends ultimately from the Arabic 
araq, originally meaning sweat, then juice 
and finally distilled spirit. 

A fourth word toddy derives from the 
Hindistani tar, a palm tree, from the fer- 
mented juice of which toddy is distilled. 


NoeEL DEERR. 


“DENBIGH ROSE” (clxxxviii. 20, 
192).—A reply, though tardy, is called 
for. It does not suffice to give one’s per- 
sonal recollections without quoting some 
printed record. One may, therefore, cite 
‘The Life of Mrs. Langtry, the Jersey Lily 
and Queen of the Stage,’ a humble publica- 
tion of only eight pages, printed in Leeds 
in 1882, and sold at the price of one penny. 
We there read: 

“Her likeness with that of her photo- 
graphic rival, Mrs. West, has been displayed 
innumerable times amidst the professional 
beauties of the day. The title ‘ Jersey Lily’ 
was bestowed on Mrs, Langtry to distinguish 
her from her friendly rival, who is called 
“the Denbigh Rose ’.” 

This rather cryptic reference to Mrs. 
West, tout court, presents no difficulties to 
those conversant with the social, theatrical 
and sporting life of London in Victorian and 
Edwardian days. For all gazed with delight, 
at the theatre and on the race-course, upon 
the beautiful face and shapely form of Mrs. 
Langtry (1852-1929), Mrs. Cornwallis-West 
(1854-1920), Hermione, Duchess of Leinster 
(1864-95), and Violet Lindsay, later Duchess 
of Rutland (died 1937). 

“The Jersey Lily” was perhaps the first 
and most probably the most popular of these 
four ladies known at that time as “ Society 
beauties.” Photographs of her were to be 
seen in shop windows in the West End as 
early as 1877, three years after her marriage 
at the age of 22 to Edward Langtry, who 
died in 1897. Soon after her first appear- 
ance on the stage at the Haymarket Theatre 
in 1882, her name became almost a house- 
hold word, and the “ Langtry Bonnet ” was 
a fashionable article of attire with the fair 
sex. Nor in that era were actors and 
actresses generally received into the inner 


circle of society. | Much travelled in this 
country as well as on the continent, and fre- 
quently away on a theatrical tour in America, 
her movements were closely followed. Her 
popularity was further enhanced by her 
success, under the assumed name of “ Mr. 
Jersey,” on the turf with such stout horses 
as Merman and Yentoi about 1897-1908. 

The Christian names of this only daughter 
of the Very Rev. W. C. Le Breton, Dean of 
Jersey, were Emilie Charlotte, “ both dread- 
ful, to my way of thinking,” she used to say; 
indeed, she usually signed herself “ Lillie 
Langtry.” 

“The Jersey Lily” and “the Denbigh 
Rose” became “ great friends, and almost 
sisters,” the former once wrote. However, 
it may be noted that our “ Mrs. West,” whose 
maiden name was Fitzpatrick, was baptized 
Mary Adelaide Virginia Thomasine Eupa- 
toria! Tributes were paid to her beauty not 
long after her marriage in 1872 to Colonel 
William Cornwallis-West, of Ruthin Castle, 
Denbighshire. The relative inaccessibility 
in those days of Jersey and Denbighshire 
may have had something to do with the titles 
popularly conferred on those two Society 
beauties. Their fame will endure, like that 
of the beautiful sisters, Maria and Elizabeth 
Gunning, at least as long as their portraits 
exist. 

Maurce W. BROCKWELL. 


2 NOTES AND QUERIES’ CONTRIBU- 

TORS (clxxxviii. 282; clxxxix. 42).— 
I have been interested in Mr. Locke Rap- 
FORD’S query. My first contribution was on 
13 Oct. 1877 on the “ Massys of Durham 
Massy,’ and I expect no one is now living 
and still a frequent writer for the paper who 
goes back before that. 

I am also the proud possessor of a green 
readers’ ticket to the British Museum dated 
7 March 1885. 

I am a life member of about thirty anti- 
quarian societies and the doyen of at least 
four of them: the Royal Archaeological 
Institute, the British Archaeological Associa- 
tion, Cheshire Antiquarian Society, and 
Lancs. and Cheshire Antiquarian Society. I 
am in my 85th year. 


T. CANN HUGHES, F.S.A. | 
There may still be living several holders 


of these tickets dating back further than 
March 1888. They were issued for life to 
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recognised readers; the practice has long 
been discontinued, Such tickets, it used to be 
stated, were to be given up only when the 
holder, possibly in advancing years, might 
decide that he was never likely again to enter 
the Reading Room. To-day two of my 
friends, now octogenarians, hold such tickets. 
The ticket issued to Mr. Marion H. Spiel- 
mann for the Reading Room is dated 12 
July 1882; he also possesses a similar ticket 
for the Print Room, handed to him on 22 
Oct. 1883. 
MAURICE W. BROCKWELL. 


PAYMENTS FOR VERMIN (clxxxviii. 

173, 218, 261).—In Lancashire and Che- 
shire churchwardens’ accounts I have found 
many references to payments for malpes, 
mopes, moapes, mawpes, maupes, etc. The 
‘E.D.D, under the word “ mawp” quotes 
the Rostherne churchwardens’ accounts of 
1673 (Rostherne is in Cheshire, but ‘ E.D.D.’ 
incorrectly says Lancashire) and states that 
the bullfinch is the bird referred to. 
Strangely enough the name is totally 
unknown nowadays, although it was used 
frequently in parishes far apart. 


A. W. Boyp. 


bic USLY AS SIN ” (clxxxviii. 193; clxxxix. 

21).—A slightly earlier reference is sup- 
plied in the ‘Oxford Dictionary of English 
Proverbs ’ (1936), p. 55, from Maria Edge- 
worth’s ‘ Popular Tales’ (1804), “ Why, she 
is as ugly as sin!” It occurs in the story 
called ‘Out of Debt,’ vol. i, p. 315 of the 
1805 edition of the ‘Tales.’ The long series 
of quotations in the ‘O.E.D.’ under “ ugly ” 
yields no example of the simile, though it 
shows that sin has been described in English 
as “ugly ” at least since about 1340 (see sec- 
tion 4). Under “sin,” section 2c, the 
‘O.E.D.’ gives the quotation from ‘ Kenil- 


worth,’ chapter x. 
L. R. M. STRACHAN. 


SLID-GROAT (clxxxix. 15).—Yes, it is an 
early form of to-day’s shove-halfpenny. 
The ‘O.E.D.’ shows that slide-groat occurs 
as a name for “shovelboard” at Notting- 
ham in 1552, and as late as 1635 at Maldon. 
Another name for the game was shove-groat, 
found as early as 1488 and as late as 1640. 
The word occurs in Shakespeare (Falstaff 
uses it in ‘2 Henry IV,’ II, iv, 206). A 
synonym is slip-groat, found in 1522. The 


earliest quotation for shove-board is 1522, 
and the latest 1623. Shovel-board or shuffle- 
board occurs from 1532 to 1708. In ‘ The 
Merry Wives of Windsor’ (I, i, 159) shovel- 
board, as used by Slender, means the shilling 
that was used in the game. The Dictionary 
explains that a coin was urged by a blow of 
the hand along a highly polished board, 
floor, or table, sometimes ten yards or more 
in length, marked with transverse lines. The 
game is said to be still played in the United 
States, under the name of shuffleboard, 
The similar game of shove-halfpenny is illus- 
trated by a quotation from Punch dated 1841. 


L. R. M. STRACHAN. 
Birmingham. 


SUUM CUIQUE (clxxxviii. 158).—To Mr. 
E. A. GREENING LAMBORN’s interesting 
notes the following may perhaps be added: 
At the four corners of the summit of the 
tower of St. Peter’s, Bournemouth, are set 
four figures which were brought from Bristol 
Cathedral—when, or why, I am unable to 
say. In Christchurch Priory there is a large 
memorial to Percy Bysshe Shelley originally 
made for St. Peter’s, Bournemouth, but 
found to be too large for that church. 


KENNETH Hopkins. 


SELLING A WIFE (clxxxviii. 123)—Pos- 

sibly the following instance of this 
practice will be new to the collection made 
by Colby College, Waterville, Maine, and to 
readers of ‘N. and Q.’ It is taken from the 
Manx Sun newspaper of 22 Dec. 1849, p. 6, 
which had probably copied it from a Hull 
newspaper. 


“ Sale of a Wife. One of these no less rare, 
than disgusting exhibitions, took place in the Mar- 
ket place of Goole on Wednesday, the Sth inst. A 
person named Ashton, a waterman residing at 
Thorne, has for some time been suffering severely 
from an affection in the knee-joint, and has recently 
been an in-patient of the Hull General Infirmary. 
During his stay in the Infirmary it would appear 
that his wife, who is a buxom young woman, 
formed an acquaintance with a paramour, 
eloped with him, taking with them a great part 
of the husband’s effects. On Ashton’s arriving 
home he discovered the frailty of his fair one, and 
very soon afterwards ascertained their hiding-place, 
when matters were talked over, and a sale a 
upon. Accordingly.on the day in question Ashton 
led his wife into the Market place with a halter 
round her waist, and then made her mount a chaif 
for public exhibition, and the ‘lot’ was put up by 
‘an itinerant auctioneer, the first bid being three 
pence. An old man who was present afterwards 
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bid a shilling for the ‘lot,’ at which price she stodd | 1641 Margaret Jasper married Nicasius 


for some time. A little spirited competition then | Vanderschure, or van der Schuren, of Kil- 
Hee place five and ninepence, when, | conry and Parish of Killrush, County Clare, 
ws snapping her fingers in her husband’s face, she ex- | Ireland. 


high (5) They had children: Margaret Penn, 
ry ber new and the husband | Married Anthony Lowther, 1651; Richard 


assing him holding out his hand | Penn, died young; William Penn, Founder 
of “Give us a wag of thy hand, | of Pennsylvania, born 1644. 


- old lass, afore we part.’ ” W.W.G. Further information should be found in 
ae ames A. Coleman (London, an e 
MOSES WITH HORNS (clxxxviii. 257).— | Family of William Penn’ by Howard Mal- 
we The idea of the “horned face,” facies | colm Jenkins (Philadelphia, 1865) which are 
4] cornuta of Moses came from a Hebrew mis- | jisted in Pound’s bibliography. 
take not from the Septuagint, which has SipneY K. Eastwoop 
. “was glorified” in the three places. The Pittsburgh, Pa., U.S.A : 1 
Hebrew has the verb Karan shine 
has the same consonants as keren a horn. ke 
ca This led to Jerome’s mistake, for there were | | ADIES RIDING ASTRIDE (clxxxviii. 
-d no vowels then. “The present vowel sys- 282; clxxxix. 43).—I have a cutting, 


: tem was not completed till the seventh | probably from The Daily Graphic (see 10S. 
= century after Christ ” (Gesenius, ‘ Hebrew | Vili, 235): “ The great side saddle question: 
a Grammar,’ p. 32). Jerome rendered the | A sketch from life at Bournemouth. The 
- verb Karan which means to emit rays by | Publication of a recent book on travels in 
ge cornuta (facies), horned. This Vulgate read- | Iceland was, we believe the origin of the 
aly ing, not the Septuagint, gave the idea of the | Present craze among some ladies for riding 
bat horned Moses to Michael Angelo. astride. The above sketch, which has been 

ui H sent us from Bournemouth, shows one of 
F. R. MONTGOMERY HITCHCOCK, DD. | two fair equestrians now staying there who 


S. . have not hesitated to bestride their horses.” 
ADMIRAL SIR WILLIAM PENN | The cutting was not dated but was before 
Pos- (clxxxviii. 148).—In *‘ The Penns of Penn- } April 1890. 


this sylvania and England, by Arthur Pound An extract from Ladies’ Tailor early in 

ade (Macmillan, New York, 1932) appears a | 1904 reports “ The old form of side-saddle 

d to genealogical chart from ‘ ‘Quaker and Cour- | skirt is giving way to the new style of ride- 
tier; the Life and Work of William Penn’ | astride. Orders are coming in for divided 

p. 6, by Mrs. Coloquhoun Grant (Dutton, New | skirts in increasing numbers.” 

Hull York, 1907) which throws a little light on * Riding Astride for Girls,’ by Ivy Madison 
the ancestry of Admiral Sir William Penn. | was published in 1924. 


aad (1) William Penn, of Minety, Gloucester- A. H, W. FyNMore. 

ae | shire, died 1591; buried before the*altar of 

g at | Minety Church, QNOMATOPOEIC LANE NAMES 
eee (2) His son, William Penn, married Mar- (clxxxviii, 103)—In York there is a 
mary. | Stet, daughter of John Rastall, Gloucester- | short street called Whiprhawhopma-gate. It 
ppear shire. is the place where offenders were whipped 
man, (3) His son, Captain Giles Penn, married | at the cart’s tail. Gate is of course the usual 
: en Joan Gilbert, of Somerset, 1600. They were | word in York for street. 

riving | ‘he parents of Giles (George?) Penn, born M. H. Dopps. 

>, and 1601, died 1664; and, Admiral Sir William 

—_ Penn, Knight, born, 1621; died 1670. ANNIE OAKLEY: MARKSWOMAN 


pee (4) Admiral Sir William Penn married, (clxxxviii. 148, 197).—See * Annie Oak- 
halter | '643, Margaret, daughter of John Jasper, of | ley, Woman at Arms: a Biography,’ by 
‘chair § Ballycase, Ireland, resident there before | Courtney R. Cooper, N.Y., Duffield, 1927, 
up by § 1641. According to Pound, in a foot-note, | 270 pp. 

Was a widow for he states that “ prior to W. J. HamIcton. 
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AucustT 11, 1945, 


The Library. 


The Regulations of the City of Hereford, 
including the Assize of Bread and Ale, 
1557. Transcribed with Introduction by 
F. C. Morgan, F.S.A., F.L.A. (Oxford 
University Press, 1945. 15 pp. Price 
ls. 6d.) 


THIS is one of three existing sets of the 

Regulations, of which the other two— 
1554 and 1576—are more or less accessible 
elsewhere. Mr. MorGan, the City Librarian, 
in his Introduction collates all three with 
each other and with reference to the city’s 
archives, and adds a transcription of the 
second in date. In the light of his local 
knowledge the details will have much interest 
for students of English civic life, especially 
in connection with the trade of Butchery and 
its preliminary custom of Bull-baiting. The 
authorized constituents of bread for human 
beings (and for horses) are particularly note- 
worthy at the present moment. The strict 
exclusion of hops from ale reflects a much 
earlier method of brewing, prior to the 
Englishman’s liking for the flavour of the 
hop in his daily beverage. 

Two photographs reproduce the pages of 
the manuscript on which appear the signa- 
tures of the Mayor and Common Council. 
Here the name “ Watter Cardon” (tran- 
scribed as “Cordon” in all probability 
represents “ Walter Carwardine,” the name 
of the incoming Mayor which Mr. MORGAN 
believes to be missing from the list. 


Tue first number (June 1945) of The 
Journal of Documentation, devoted to the 
recording, organization and dissemination of 
specialized knowledge has just reached us 
from Aslib (Association of Special Libraries 
and Information Bureaux, 52 Bloomsbury 
Street, London, W.C.1). The editor, Mr. 
Theodore Besterman, quotes the ‘O.E.D.’ 
definitions of “ document” and “ documen- 
tation,” and proceeds: “In other words, 
anything in which knowledge is recorded is 
a document, and documentation is any pro- 
cess which serves to make a document avail- 
ablé to the seeker after knowledge. This 
process will be the chief concern of the 


Journal of Documentation.” It is to be pubs 
lished quarterly, free to full members of 
Aslib; the subscription price to others is 25s. 
or $6 a year post paid. The price of a single 
number is 7s. 6d. or $1.75 post paid. Orders 
should be addressed direct to Aslib. 
Among other subjects which, as oppor- 
tunity serves, will receive attention in the 
Journal is bibliography—bibliography in the 
service of the seeker after knowledge, 
not a mere list of titles, but a bibli 
raisonée, in which brief indications 
and estimates of importance are attached to the 
several entries. With such a bibliography at his 
disposal the reader can run his eye over the list of 
books and articles in periodicals which concern 
him, and can decide which of them it is important 
for him to read in full. Then he has only to call 
for the book from the library shelves, or (if it is 
not there) set in motion the machinery for inter- 
library borrowing. 
That is very inviting, but there is something 
else in this first number of the Journal which 
is not less than exciting, even though it may 
not touch many of us personally, and that 
is the microfilm reproduction of books and 
other documents. One article, three reviews. 
of one book, and two pages of advertise- 
ments deal with this; two figures in the text 
and two photographic reproductions must be 
seen to .be believed. 


A CATALOGUE has been received from Mr. 
H. W. E. Edwards (M.A.B.A.=Member 
Antiquarian Booksellers’ Association), Ash- 
more Green, Newbury, Berks, England, No. 
24, Early Books for Children, 1945, price 3d 


CORRIGENDUM. 


_At ante p. 13, col. 1, 1. 3 from foot, for “9 feet 
high” read 4 feet high. 


NOTICES TO -CORRESPONDENTS. 

APPROVED ‘ Queries ’ are inserted free of charge. 
Contributors are requested always to give their 
names and addresses, for the information of the 
Editor, and not necessarily for publication. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to ap 
article which has already agg correspondents 
are requested to give within parentheses—imme- 
diately after the exact heading—the numbers of the 
series volume and page at which the contribution 
i, question is to be found. 

Tue Manager will be pleased to forward free 
specimen copies of ‘ N. and Q.’ to any addresses 0} 
friends which ‘readers may like to send to him. 


Printed in Great Britain by The Bucks Free Press Ltd., 
County of Bucks, and published by the Oxford 


at Newspaper House, High Street, High Wycombe, in the 
University Press, Press Road, Neasden Lane, N.W.10. 
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